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“ BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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\ isin? ride over a smooth and well-kept 
at runs right through the open fields, where 
b t cultivation is all unprotected by fences 
landmarks; and an hour's run upon the 
ilway in Switzerland, from the exquisite vale | 

Ngaden, brought us to Zuricn, which sleeps in 
liness beside its own beauteous lake. The 

nt outlooks upon the mountains that we 

ved through the day, especially at Brugg, 

Aar pours its impetuous torrent into the 

g ad given us quite a zest for mountain tra- 
| the pure and invigorating atmosphere, 
pt when contaminated by the reeking manure- 
eaps that line the streets of the Swiss towns, and 
loc’. op the entrances to their houses, gave pro- 
health as well as pleasure in the tour. 
rest was heightened to exhilaration by the 
panorama of mountains presented from 

f of the Hotel de Bellecue at Zurich. 

here equipped ourselves for a pedestrian 
\ common coat, a pair of coarse, striped 
yut, thick-soled boots; a broad-brimmed 
ipervious to rain; a light, patent water-proof 
it; an Alpine-sock or a staff tipped with the 
f che chamois, and pointed with iron; anda 
; containing a change of linen, writing 
us, and a flask of hirchen-wasser, (which Dr. 
arsa will please take notice was for external aches 
ruises only,) completed the equipment of a 
k Leaving Zurich by the steam- 
v Horgen, and crossing the ridge that divides 
of Zurich from that of Zug, and which 

\ost picturesque views of lake and moun 
1 eithe 


Ty 


edestrian, 


it resolutely for the nine miles’ ascent, re- 
ard! f the importunity of sundry boys to 
r knapsacks for a franc and a half, then a 

( finally a half frane each. 
uspiration of Napoleon's army on crossing the 
inder le grand Capitaine, could hardly have 
l ours, as with front erect and even tread we 
cai our upward march. But presently big drops 
rain dampened our ardor; the knapsacks would 
tay put;” the perspiration rolled in drops as 
the rain; the shoulder-joints began to 
k and chafe; a feeling of compassion came over 
1s we looked upon the poor boys still taggling 
d cager to earn their bread, and—since not 
t heroism had been in question from the , 


rst—we generously gave them more than their 








our unclarified vision; just beyond are smiling 
landscapes, and silvery lakes, and peaceful homes, 
and above the sun is shining. To patient waiting 
the light will come; the curtain will be lifted; the 
very winds that pierce our shivering frames shall 
sweep away the clouds, and reveal the grandeur 
and the beauty that surround us in the clearness of 
the perfect day. 

I was amply repaid for the ascent of the Rhigi. 
It is not nearly as difficult as the ascent of Mount 
Washington. The view is peculiar; not a near 
view of other mountains, not the overwhelming 
grandeur of craggy heights encircling you on every 
hand; but grandeur and beauty interblended, and 
especially a quiet loveliness and a seeming nearness 
of prospect unsurpassed. Lake Winnipiseogee, as 
seen from Red-Hill, is more beautiful than Lake 
Lucerne from Rhigi; but the ¢owt-ensemble of 
Rhigi is not equaled by any view that I have yet 
seen in America. 

I was interested in finding at the Aulm traces of 
several Americans, and especially in seeing there 
a copy of Trumbull’s picture of the battle of 
Bunker-Hill, suspended as an ornament. All 
through Germany and Switzerland one sees flam- 
ing advertisements of vessels for New-York, to 
stimulate emigration. 

Quite satisfied with our view, we shouldered our 
knapsacks for the descent of seven and a half miles 
to Weggis, on Lake Lucerne. This we achieved 
without halt or compromise. On this side of the 
mountain, about half-way down, is a superb estab- 
lishment fitted up for bathing. A more healthful 
retreat could not be conceived. 

We noticed on the way some remarkable spe- 
cimens of pudding-stone formation, and passed 
through a natural tunnel in the rock that gave a 
momentary thrill of awe. Beautiful views of the 
lake greet the eye long before the feet can rest upon 
its placid shore, for distances in Switzerland are 
very deceptive, especially in descending a moun- 
tain. Our way was enlivened by a singing girl, 
who, for a few batz, warbled some sky-rockety 
flourishes that would have been applauded in 
Jenny Lind. My ear still echoes the trills of her 
sweet musical voice. We met also, from time to 
time, girls with fruit for sale, at a price optional 
with the purchaser, and men carrying on their 
backs provision up the mountain to the hotel, and 
wood down the mountain to the village. A plea- 
sant row of an hour on the lake brought us to 
Lucerne. 

Iucerne is the most charming of Swiss towns. 
If one has leisure, he should devote several days to 
its quiet, picturesque beauty, rambling over its 
craggy heights, or sailing upon its romantic lake. 
The traveler may here enjoy the comfort of a good 
hotel—the Schweitzer’s Hof—and by securing a 
front room in the house, may have the lake and the 
mountains continually in sight. Like Zurich, Lu- 
cerne is situated at the head of the lake that bears 
its name; but the steep rise of the town from the 








houlders, and hoisting an umbrella, trudged on in 
; The fearful track of the land-slide 
t buried Goldau lay across our path; the rug- 
i front of the rock whence the desolating ava- 
had leaped, trowned upon us; but gleams 
ishine revealed in the distance another smil- 
xe, encircled by snow-capped mountains, 

e grandeur loomed upon us as we rose. The 

st of this wild and gorgeous scenery with 
ulivated fields through which we had passed 
was peculiarly impressive. A home-feeling 
been kindled in us by the sight of a field of 
‘aa corn, and of an orchard of plums teeming 
he purple fruit; but now we were among 
scenes, for the mountain grandeur of our 
intry answers not to this. Often did we 

' look back through the mist to where the 

til gilded some distant peak, or poured his 
tik into some secluded vale. With feelings of 
id we pass under the very brow of naked 

> that se med yet more naked and drear in the 
We paused not at the little chapels 
‘oman Catholic art” has erected all along 
ntain side, filled with grotesque and dis- 
images in painted wood or plaster, repre- 
enes in the passion of the Savior, nor did 
ger at the rude convent that presents itself 
‘way house to the weary traveler; but hur- 
h eager to gain the summit before the sun, 
presumed was shining on the other 

ld sink to rest. 
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Our perseverance was 
d by a magnificent outlook upon Lake Lu- 
| glowing with the setting sun, just before 
hed the Rhigikulm ; then all was darkness, 
‘and chill, and sullen night. 

‘ morning we arose early to see the rising 

splendor of this scene, as the god of day 
s chariot up over the distant mountains, 

‘sa by ten thousand shining spears of gold, 
‘iness of this scene as the lakes, like mir- 

v tiply his beams, and light up the vales and 

‘es with augmented glory, I shall not attempt 

‘be. The glowing pen and the gorgeous 

Cheever, in his “ Wanderings of a Pil- 

not overdrawn this wondrous page of 
grandeur and beauty. Suffice it to say, 
d nol see it, for the sun rose after break- 
1 then rose “sullen and grim.” Yet our 

‘ waiting was rewarded by the uplifting of 

“an on either side, revealing in the rear the 

_“Horama of snow-capped Alpine heights, 

= ‘ont the beautiful picture of the lakes and 

“SOF Lucerne and Zug, which, from the trans- 

‘ this Alpine atmosphere, seem to lie 

“ Stone's throw, while in reality they are 
feet below you. Peeing over a bold 

‘ Tock, you look down this precipice, with- 
- intervening object by which to measure 
vation, and it seems as if you could drop 

“ine, a few fathoms long, into the placid 
; Zug, and fish up the picturesque little 

William Tell, 
gh is all this to our soul experiences in 
“t taith! Confident in our own strength 

: _ the ascent of the Hill of Difficulty, de- 
“aid or guidance, and sanguine of some 

utlook from its summit that shall reward 

" complacent toil. But we discover that the 
“tops within our reach are not always 

- fae clouds; sometimes they are only in the 

> and we reach the summit of our endeavors 

~ aoe the sun decline, and to feel the mists 
_ OF night. The morning brings no bril- 

2 ‘lay, but the uncertain light of mists and 

a and We, who yesterday were so sanguine, 
mage of all promise in our upward toil. 
Who retains his faith in the calculations 
“omy, and believes that the Sun has not 
“vckoning, but is shining even now above | 
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water gives it a more picturesque appearance, the 
panorama of mountains is far more imposing, and 
the lake is at once the most beautiful and the most 
grand in Switzerland. The water now spreads out 
its ample surface as a fit mirror for the giant peaks 
around it, now contracts into a mere strait walled 
in by rocks, and again pierces the very heart of the 
mountains with its bays and inlets. Viewed in the 
rising or the setting sun, in the still moonlight or 
when Rhigi frowns with clouds—in all its varying 
phases, with the solitary exception of our own 
Winnipiseogee, it is the most beautiful, the most 
romantic, the most impressive sheet of water I have 
ever seen. It surpasses the New-Hampshire lake 
in the boldness and variety of its shores, but can 
not compete with it in its picturesque array of 
islands. 

The long bridges across the Reuss that divides 
the town, with their countless panels of rude his- 
toric paintings, are objects of curious interest, and 
some of them afford good points of view for the sur- 
rounding scenery. The best points of observation, 
however, are the old fortifications that girdle the 
eminence on which, principally, the town is built. 
One will be much interested here in the costume of 
the people, and in the delicate and beautiful articles 
of native manufacture in which the shops abound. 

Lucerne is a strongly Catholic town ; but I did 
not discover any marked difference between it and 
Zurich, its Protestant neighbor. It has so much 
intercourse and trade with foreigners, and especially 
with English and American travelers, and in com- 
mon with the other cantons of Switzerland, it en- 
joys so much of civil liberty, that the same contrast 
could not be looked for here which one finds in 
rural districts between a Catholic and a Protestant 
canton. It is the seat of several convents, and of a 
college of the Jesuits. Its Cathedral, which is 
reached by a flight of steps at the head of the princi- 
pal street facing the lake, and whose peculiar towers 
are a striking feature in the approach of the town, 
is exceedingly tame in its architecture and tawdry 
in its ornaments. It is surrounded upon three sides 
with cloisters, filled with niches for memorials of 
the dead, where are urns of holy water, with 
bunches of hyssop for sprinkling the tombs. 

My companion and myself having accomplished a 
pedestrian excursion over Rhigi quite to our satis- 
faction, taking counsel of chafed shoulders and stiff 
knee-joints, came to the philosophical conclusion 
that the true method of pedestrianizing was to 
walk when we must, and to sail or to ride when we 
could. Accordingly, we took the steamer for Fluel- 
len at the southern extremity of the lake, the bay 
of Uri, about three hours distant. Some of the 
guide-books speak of the scenery at this end of the 
lake as “the grandest in Switzerland, if not in 
Europe ;” but Switzerland itself exhibits much 
scenery more grand than this, though none that 
will compare with it in a certain wild, stern beauty. 
Its associations too are most interesting from the 
story of William Tell. 

On the way we took up our guide whom we had 
engaged the day previous, and whose chief recom- 
mendation to us was a certificate from Madame 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, that he hai conducted 
her safely over the mountains the past summer; 
he told us that Jenny sang every day, and was as 
happy asa bird. He proved, by the way, to be a 
faithful and serviceable guide, of moderate capacity 
and a little stubborn, but very clever withal, and 
thoroughly honest. He always prefaced his limited 
observations upon places of historical interest, with 
the phrase, “My gentlemen, (touching his hat,) 
hare you seen dis in de Murray?” But he knew 
every inch of the way, and he “ put us through” 
safely. His name is Joseph Hoffman, of Weggis, 
and I hereby give him a “recommend.” 

A pleasant incident of travel upon the lake is per- 
haps worth recording. A yenerable member of the 
Society of Friends, with whom I exchanged a few 





words, detected my nationality, either through ac- 
cent or physiognomy, or from some passing obser- 
vation, and began a series of earnest and intelligent 
inquiries upon the political, commercial, and re- 
ligious condition of the United States. Fortunately 
I was “posted up” upon every subject that he 
broached ; and as I was explaining the relations of 
the Federal government to’ the State governments, 
with special reference to the question of slavery, he 
quite embarrassed me by summoning his family to 
hear the exposition. Then, recollecting himself, 
with amiable courtesy he said, “ But, friend, though 
I am greatly interested in these statements, I must 
not detain thee from the scenery which thou hast 
traveled so far to see, and which I have already 
seen many times. When thou art again in London, 
do not fail to advise me, and we will pursue these 
inquiries at my own residence.” Such was my in- 
troduction to the generous and delicate hospitality 
of a distinguished banker of London, the brother of 
Joseph John Gurney and Elizabeth Fry. T. 
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Wuen one considers the amount of advice which 
is given to ministers about preaching, it is surpris- 
ing that there should ever be again a dull or im- 
proper sermon. 

The young man is told very thoroughly how to 
preach, by his professors first; then by standard 
books upon pulpit eloquence, and manuals of cleri- 
cal propriety; then by his parish he is more mi- 
nutely dealt with, the topics prescribed and pro- 
scribed, and the individual sermons criticised. Next, 
the newspapers take up the matter, and read homi- 
lies upon sermons. Even politicians assume the 
chair, and give judicious advice to preachers of the 
Gospel; and, last of all, the American Congress 
gives senatorial prelections to all clergymen upon 
their duties as teachers and preachers. Surely it is 
our own fault, if we are not immaculate. A man 
that offends any body, in the style or matter of his 
discourse, is without excuse; unless we are pre- 
pared to say that giving advice does no good. Our 
wonder is, not that ministers do not preach better, 
but that they preach at all. A diffident young 
man, (and all clergymen are diffident,) with a subtle 
conscience balanced, like scales in a mint, upon so 
fine an edge, that a mote will turn it, how shall he 
ever know his own mind, amidst advice that is not 
only so multitudinous in items, but so conflicting 
and contradictory? Our impression is that a 
young minister should put cotton into his ears, 
not into his conscience. Then, in the exercise of 
common-sense, preach in such a way, as, in his 
circumstances, will do the work for which preaching 
was instituted. Let him hear such advice as he 
can not avoid; and take as much of it as agrees 
with his own opinions. For the proper use of ad- 
vice is, to make us more firm in our own way. It 
is to be used, as sprinkled water is on dusty roads, 
simply to lay the dust of doubt. 

We are led into these remarks by the reading in 
the New-York Times, of last week, an editorial 
upon this subject. It was meant to be sober, and 
affectionately solemn in spots. We suspect that 
our friends of the Times, wishing to amuse all 
classes of readers, gave to some brother clergyman 
a copy of a sermon on railroads, preached some- 
where in the North-west, and printed in a news- 
paper. After a preliminary notice of this, the 
worthy divine seems to have cut out some para- 
graphs of an old ordination sermon, which he had 
probably used from time immemorial; and so, we 
have an arcusing article, none the less diverting, 
because so very solemn. It is styled “ New Sort of 
Preaching.” After some sprightly remarks upon 
the probable effect of a sermon upon railroads, 
upon brokers, agents, etc., the writer becomes 
serious : 

“But, despite of all this, we confess te a few mis- 
givings. The social and: moral benefits of railroads 
are certainly worthy of ‘consideration, and no man 
ean object to their being duly set forth with the 
charms of glowing eloquence. The only difficulty in 
our way is: the idea of the New Testament abvut 
preachers and preaching. We were taught to think 
that “eye J was to be devoted to spiritual matters; 
that the pulpit was to be confined to a single topic, and 
that topic nothing less than the redemption of sinful 
character ; that the world was then and there to be 
forgotten, and the spirit shut up to the urgent claims 
of its immortal interests.” 

We have italicized the striking lines. We should, 
for one, be extremely happy to borrow a marked 
copy of the writer’s New Testament, in which the 
“ideas” which he suggests are so explicitly set 
forth. Our New Testament (it is a copy issued 
by the American Bible Society) is very explicit 
upon the nature of man, the necessity of a saving 
change, the Divine influences required for such 
conversion; the life of faith and of spiritual com- 
munion with God. But, beside all this, there is 
an extraordinary amount of inspired direction in 
regard to social and secular questions. And if the 
“world is to be forgotten” in the pulpit, and the 
“spirit shut up to the urgent claims of the im- 
mortal interests;” then we are at a loss to know 
what to do with thousands of passages in the New 
Testament. Here is, for example, the question of 
marriage, the selection of companions, whether from 
among heathen or not; the Christian duty when one 
is already wedded to unbelievers; the doctrine of 
fornication, adultery, and divorce; the relative 
duties of husband and wife; of parents and child- 
ren; of masters and servants. Here are set forth, 
also, our civil relations and duties; the duties of 
magistracy, and the spirit in which they are to be 
performed; the duties of the subject and the 
Christian motives which should animate them. We 
find, also, a store of directions for the right con- 
duct of man among men; the control of temper; 
the right conduct in cases where men have sinned 
by hasty anger; the doctrine of forgiveness; the 
duties of patience, forbearance, gentleness, affection- 
ateness, generosity, politeness, (for courtesy is a 
marked topic of instruction.) So also, in our New 
Testament, there are “texts” about industry, ma- 
nual labor too, honesty, frugality; mutual help- 
fulness, cheerfulness in disposition, contentment; 
there is a memorable array of texts upon the use of 
the tongue, much talking, frivolous talking, profane 
and obscene talking; boasting tongues, slanderous 
tongues, lying tongues. There are in our New 
Testament texts, in no small number, about wo- 
men’s rights, in meetings, out of meetings, at home, 
in the street, and at neighbors’ houses; directions 
about their hair, their vails, their jewelry, etc. 

Let a minister take but the two Epistles of Paul 
to Timothy, written for the very purpose of in- 
structing him asa teacher and preacher, and preach, 
text by text, straight through to the end, and un- 


less endowed with an unheard-of ingenuity, he will 
find, at the close, that he has meddled with every 
question that can touch human experience, spirit- 
ual, social, individual, moral, and secular. 

Hear our editorial friend giving Paul a sly slap 
for the secular tendencies prevalent in his letters to 
young Timothy : 

“The condition of yon: | is not to be reformed by 
these new styles of preaching. It is quackery, the 
whole of it. Men are not made wiser or better by its 
agency. On the contrary, it tends to generate spuri- 
ous religious sentiments, to degrade the pulpit, to 
bring Christianity down to the calculations of the ex- 
change. If men are taught from the sacred desk to 
reverence Christianity because of its effects on civiliza 
tion and social order, they will soon sink into an utter 
disregard of its doctrines and a wholesale contempt 
for its precepts. No motives of selfish worldly advan- 
tages will bind them to its sacraments and services. 
It is a system for the soul—for the soul’s redemption 
from sin; and it must be rigidly, sternly, faithfully 
maintained in this solitary office, or it will speedily 
lose all its high and hallowing power. At present 
there is an abundant provision of means for this side- 
way treatment of the moral aspects of the world’s 
affairs. Newspapers, essayists, lecturers, can take care 


of them.” 

We suspect that there is but little real practical 
difference among sensible ministers who have had 
any experience in the religious instruction of a 
community. 

Noone doubts that religious truths, those which con- 
cern the soul’s inmost nature, which evolve the divine 
character and government, and which overshadow 
the soul with the influence of eternity, are the most 
mighty upon the heart; and that every teacher must 
find in them the power by which the soul is re- 
claimed and remoulded. There is scarcely any dis- 
pute respecting this. 

Motives drawn only or chiefly from temporal in- 
terests, from taste and propriety, from convenience 
and reputation, are miserably feeble ; such motives, 
if alone employed, are mere thistle-downs. No one 
can bombard the soul with them. The soul will 
not yield itself, except plied with truth that has 
God in it; that comes with the sound of Eternity in 
it; that lays hold of human nature with the grasp 
of Authority, and shakes it to the very foundation. 

Mere essay preaching, mere poetical descants, 
mere moralizing, will inevitably and soon die by in- 
anity. But when the soul is embarked, when 
pressed by the noblest truths of life now, and life 
to come, it moves out into the conflicts of life, aim- 
ing to carry the life of Christ in its own life, then, 
at every step, the Christian needs to know what is 
the Curistian way of performing every single duty. 
He knows how the daily duties of men are per- 
formed under the permissions of custom and the 
legislation of selfishness. But he wishes to know 
how, “Whether we eat or whether we drink, to do 
all things to the glory of God.” And he has a right 
to ask this instruction of the pulpit. He does not 


does need to ask him to be vigilant in his behalf, of 
the dangers which attend the process. He may 
need no advice as to the profitable investment of 
funds; but he needs to know that funds should 
never be dishonestly invested, or invested in ways 
that will violate the Sabbath, promote drunkenness, 
provide for lewdness, or in any wise do foreseen 
harm. He may not need advice about spending his 
money; he certainly needs instruction in the dan- 
gers of selfishly not spending it, or of spending it 
for his own mere pleasure. In short, it is not the 
duty of the pulpit to teach men their secular pro- 
Sessions or trades, But it is its duty to teach men 
how to avoid the special temptations of those callings, 
and how specifically to carry themselves like Christ- 
ians, amidst their avocations. Ought the pulpit to 
teach a man his duties to his family? How to rear 
and instruct his children? Is it the duty of the 
pulpit to teach a parishioner to be industrious, virtu- 
ous, honest, frugal, generous, and thrifty ? 

Will the Times inform us how a minister can 
teach these things without touching secular topics? 
A clergyman must teach industry, but not for his 
life must he let it be known that he means plowing, 
sowing, teaming, digging, mowing, or reaping! It 
is his duty to teach frugality. But that must be 
done by discussing the abstract nature of frugality ; 
not by mentioning household affairs, not by teach- 
ing by actual facts, not by delineating a spendthrift, 
by pointing out actual extravagance, not by main- 
taining in the pulpit such vulgar topics as the ex- 
pense of luxuries, the needless waste of means upon 
drink or tobacco, not by mentioning a table too full, 
extravagant parties, ambitious equipage, inordinate 
love of dress, or any other actual vice of improvi- 
dence. No. Let him search out some text, stroke 
it and pat it asleep; then deduce from it some sen- 
timental reflections upon the folly of not doing 
right, and the evils in general of doing wrong ; and, 
as the clock comes round to the appointed half 
hour, let him bring out the eloquent sentences kept 
in reserve to round off with, and then dismiss his 
congregation to outrageous Sunday-dinners and Sun- 
day-afternoon rides, that consume all the earnings 
of the week. 

These ideas of the Times are a fair exponent of 
the ideas of multitudes about the sacredness of the 
Sabbath, and of the pulpit. That which is sacred 
with them is that which is purely conceptional. 
That which is irreverent is that which lives, and is 
real. Strip a deed down to its abstract principle, 
clothe that principle in philosophic language, address 
it to the mere intellect, and ¢hat is allowable preach- 
ing. But take the act as it stands in life, measure 
it by the spirituality of the New Testament, speak 
in plain colloquial terms, such as men use in their 
daily affairs, and which carry with them the sym- 
pathies of men, and our secular purists are at once 
alarmed for the dignity of the pulpit. 

The simple truth is, that there is an intense pride 
of intellect, as much as ever Grecian knew, at work 
in determining the style of the pulpit. There is a 
superstitious regard for an external, and a relative 
disregard of the internal. It is human life that is 
vulgar to such men. The throb of passion, the 
ceaseless flow of the mingled stream of daily experi- 
ence, the strifes and labors of life, the wants, the sor- 
rows, the ignorance, the cunning, the brutality, the 
virtues, the half-good, and the mixed deeds of life ; 
its perplexities, casuistries, doubts, and obscura- 
tions—these spoken in honest vernacular, brought 
home with directness, as if they were worthy of 
reflection—this.is regarded as undignified. 

Maw asp Homan Lae will never be regenerated 
until ministers feel that all systems of truth and all 
doctrines are but the servants and medicines of 
men and human life. And he who can most vividly 
and accurately take up life as it is, and hold it over 
against life as it should be, will be the man who will 
the most pungently reach the great common heart, 
and teach the greatest number of men their real 
spiritual condition 

L'fe was not made to be a useless series of out- 





side experiences. It is by actual human life that 
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good or evil is most efficiently taught. It is a dis- 
ciplinary state, in which cares, vexations, trials, 
pleasures, and joys have a moral errand, and a 
man must live a holy life, not by escaping from 
affairs, but in the conduct of affairs—dy them and 
not in spite of them. A Christian life is the career 
of a man who, having taken the spirit of Christ 
into his soul, undertakes to carry that spirit un- 
quenched, in the midst of affairs that are eagerly 
striving to blow out his torch. It is a strife with 
affairs. It is purity, benevolence, and love, sprung 
from God, and animated by the Divine spirit, walk- 
ing right through the whole round of worldly 
duties, unpierced and unfaltering. 

In summing up its peculiar views, the Times 
adds : 

“But if it isa sound and sober view of the pulpit, 
we submit to all sermonizers on railroads and similar 
themes, that they are on the wrong road for useful- 
ness. It is altogether outside of their legitimate busi- 
ness. We rather think that railroads do not belong 
to the plan of salvation, and that an order of men, 


solemnly set apart to preach ‘Christ crucified,’ are 
singularly forgetful of their commission and ae 


if they exchange their position on Calvary for a rail- 
road depot.” 

It occurs to us that if Mr. Schuyler had heard a 
little more preaching about railroad morality, it 
would have been of service to him. What do the 
New-Haven stockholders think? If Mr. Kyle had 
been taught a little more at large the Christian 
duty in the matter of trust funds, it would have 
cleared up his ideas, we doubt not, upon many doc- 
trinal points. If Mr. Crane had heard something a 
little off the regular track in the pulpit, he would 
not have been half so apt to run off the track in 
an honest administration of the affairs of the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad. 

“People do not attend church to be entertained or 
instructed in any such topics. Nor is the Sabbath a 
day for worldly discussions. Congregations assemble 
to hear the Bible expounded as the Bible. They look 
for God’s message to a sinful race, and they expect it 
in God’s appointed way. If they are to be treated to 
learned disquisitions on railroads, or any kindred sub- 
jects, they might as well spend their time in some 
other manner. The wretched prodigal gains nothing 
by coming to his father’s house, if he is to be fed on 


the ‘husks’ that the ‘swine did eat.’ A ‘fatted calf’ 
suits his appetite better.” 


Aye, but suppose he had been fed on “ fatted 
calf” while yet a wanderer, would his diet have 
brought repentance? As we read it, the “husks” 
were, after all, a very salutary moral diet. It was 
upon this diet that he concluded to return with 
confession to his father’s house. 

We have no doubt that a rigorous landlord, 
having sharked it all the week, screwing and grip- 
ping among his tenants, would be better pleased, 
on Sunday, to doze through an able Gospel sermon 
on Divine mysteries, than to be kept awake bya 
practical sermon that, among other things, set forth 
the duties of a Christian landlord. A broker, who 
has gambled on a magnificent scale all the week, 
does not go to church to have his practical swind- 
ling analyzed and measured by the “ New-Testa- 
ment” spirit. Catechism is what he wants—doc- 
trine is to his taste. A merchant, whose last bale 
of smuggled goods was safely stored on Saturday 
night ; and his brother merchant, who, on that same 
day, swore a false invoice through the custom-house 
—they go to church to hear a sermon on faith, on 
angels, on the resurrection. As they have nothing 
invested in those subjects, they expect the minister 
to be bald and orthodox. But if he wants respect- 
able merchants to pay ample pew rents, let him not 
vulgarize the pulpit by introducing commercial 
questions. A rich Christian brother owns largely 
in a distillery, and is clamorous against letting down 
the pulpit to the vulgarity of temperance sermons. 
Another man buys tax-titles, and noses about all 
the week to see who can be slipped out of a ne- 
glected lot. On Sunday he naturally wishes us to 
preach about eternity, or moral ability and inabi- 
lity. A mechanic that plies his craft with the un- 
scrupulous appliance of every means that will win, 
he, too, wants “doctrine’’ on the Sabbath, not these 
secular questions. Men wish two departments in 
life: the secular and the religious. Between them 
a high wall, and opaque, is to be built. They wish 
to do just what they please for six long days. 
Then, stepping the other side of the wall, they 
wish the minister to assuage their fears, to comfort 
their conscience, and furnish them a clear ticket 
and insurance for heaven. By such a shrewd ma- 
nagement, our modern financiers are determined to 
show that a Christian can serve two masters, both 
God and mammon, at the same time. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY.—TO H., B. S. 


Dear Sister: Your communication, in reference 
to the theological opinions of Rev. R. Lincoln, D.D., 
has lain much on my mind. 

Yesterday, being somewhat at leisure, I thought 
I would call on some of the theologians of Newark 
Bay. My first essay was to ascertain the where- 
abouts of Rev. Thomas Codd, D.D., who is well- 
known to be a thorough representative of New- 
England theology. To my regret, however, I found 
that he had declined the call to settle in these 
parts. I regret to say that the divines of Newark 
Bay and vicinity are rather scaly, in all their 
schools, and very apt to turn tail on the first ap- 
proach of any ticklish subject. Some of them are 
decidedly of the stick-in-the-mud description, as, 
for instance, Rev. Greymalkin Catfish, D.D., who is 
always pouting, and Rev. Lamper Eels. There is 
this, however, to Eels’ credit, that he is decidedly 
opposed to kicking up a bobbery, and is of a retir- 
ing disposition. Some people do say he is a slimy 
fellow, and that you never know where to find him. 
When you think you have him committed, he slips 
out and is not there. Nothing of this kind can be 
said against Rev. Strypid Bass, and Dr. Salmon 
Trout; for, although they are both so conservative, 
and afraid of committing themselves, that it is al- 
most impossible to interest them, yet when they 
do take hold of a thing, they go with a rush, and 
make all snap again. 

Porgie, however, is more progressive. You know 
Porgie, John Porgie? Or, I believe, his name is 
Sand, middle name perhaps, John Sand Porgie, 
settled down by Sandy Hook; and exchanges, now 
and then, with old Pollock of Bergen. 

This Porgie is a greedy fellow, and though I never 
knew him take any thing to drink, he is always 
ready for a bite of something. Fact, I never meet 
him anywhere about home but that he has some- 
thing in his mouth, chewing. I believe he’s mostly 
fond of clams. Fact, I shouldn't wonder if he took 
for his motto “De profundis clam avi.” 

These excellent brethren are a!l staunch Old- 
Schoolers; and have never been suspected of Pela- 
gianism, or Arminianism, uvless it is that they 


lean a little to the itinerant system, like the Me-| 
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I must do them the justice to say, also, that they 
are all consistent cold-water men, and go their 
death for tee-totalism. Just look at Crabbe, Rev. 
Crinkle §, Crabbe, of Sandy-Bottom parish, I don't 
believe he ever took a horn in his life. Crabbe’s 
Weakness lies in a fondness for mutton. The boys 
can toll him to dinner with a sheep’s head any day. 
Rather unbecoming in a pastor. Does he think the 
shepherd must eat the very heads off his sheep ? 
Yet I have known him frequently get into a very 
critical position, really entangled in a net, as it 
were, if not actually flat on his back, from this 
singular muttonizing propensity. The only French 
phrase I ever knew him to succeed in pronouncing 
correctly was “‘Revenons & nos moutons.” 

There’s a deacon in Crabbe’s church named Bull- 
frog, (Timothy Bullfrog, Esq.) He studied for the 
ministry, but did not take a license on account of 
an affection of his windpipe. A very estimable 
man is Bullfrog, though rather apt to look on the 
dark side of things; in short, a regular croaker, 
but he says that when his country’s flag is in dan- 
ger, (O sweet-flag!) he'll die in the last ditch rather 
than surrender. 

Perch, that used to be settled here, died of worms 
that a boy gave him, I suppose he thought them 
vermicelli, but they injured his digestion, and 
brought on an acute inflammation of the mucous 
membrane, which soon raised him to a higher 
sphere. His name is celebrated from pole to pole. 

So also is Roach. A brimming spirit was he. 
He was never fond of hanging on or dangling about 
in suspense when any thing was going on. I be- 
lieve it was bronchitis, or some affection of the gills, 
that did for him. He was always rather short and 
plethoric, much like Chubb. You knew Chubb? 
Roach would have got on well enough, but for a 
little speculation in the shrimp line. 
hooked, I never knew. But they al! said it. was 
bronchitis. You know they always do. 

There was some talk of giving Mr. Simeon Shadd 
a call to settle in Bellville Creek; but they found 
that he was rather a tide-waiter, and changed their 
minds. They carped at him a great deal. 

The poet Pickerel lives not far from here ata 
place they call Long Pond. I think of giving him 
a call next week. Pickerel is something of a critic 
in his way, and apt to be severe, not to say savage. 
Troll me none of your lines without even feet—says 
he. None of your doggrels and ballads for me. 
Frogg always had a sneaking taste for songs, you 
know, and Pickerel is for ever snapping him up 
every chance he can get. If he baits poor Frogg 
in this way much longer, he'll get snapped up him- 
self one of these days. 

Did not you use to know little Polly Wogg, that 
lived down under Aunt Bull's bridge in Litchfield ? 
Well, you can not think how surprised I was to 
meet her the other day. She is just as natural as 
life—says she’s engaged to Frogg. Can it be that 
Frogg would stoop to little Polly? Well, well, it 
is a good thing for her, the little velvety puss; she'll 
change her condition to some purpose. 
metamorphosis, as one may say. 

I fear I have not conveyed a very prepossessing 
impression of the clerical order of the Bay. Per- 
haps I have done them scant justice. Possibly 
they would request me to tell you to inform your 
reverend clients of the grove not to crow over 
them. 

No doubt your reverend friends know how to 
feather their nests. Do they not dun their parish- 
ioners for salary? Are they not always singing 
the same tune all about that little 4/77? And ag 
to their ability, are they not always preaching over 
their people’s heads? Is it not shrewdly suspected 
that not one in ten of their audiences understands 
half what they say? True, no body can question 
the entire soundness of Rev. Oliver Owl, D.D., and 
the well-known Dr. T. Buzzard, and a few more of 
that feather. But are there not too many others 
that are always sky-larking round? Are not some 
of them, even, given to mocking? And does not 
Scripture speak solemnly against mockers ? 

Does not all the world know how conceited are 
Rev. Mr. Magpie, Rev. Mr. Jackdaw, and Dea. J. 
A. Jay ? 

And as to the anti-republican tendencies of Mr. 
King-fisher, to say nothing of the pro-slavery lean- 
ings of Revs. Kite, Hawk, Eagle, Vulture, and too 
many more of that kidney, my worthy brethren of 
the Bay feel it scarcely necessary to speak. It is 
well known that their names were not among the 
3050 signers of the remonstrance against the Ne- 
braska Bill. 

And as they are undoubtedly hovering over the 
very verge of total apostasy, and as birds of a 
feather flock together, let me tell you, dear sister, 
plainly that there is great apprehension felt in this 
vicinity for the soundness of Old Massachusetts. 
And that you must rely on more sterling characters 
than even your favorite Dr. Bob Lincoln to restore 
fully the public confidence. 


How he got 


Quite a 


I gathere! many of these sentiments during my 
row down the Bay yesterday, some fifteen miles 
and back, which, if it did not elevate the concep- 
tions of the brethren above named, was certainly 
no fault of mine. I take no exceptions to their 
course, however. If they can not rise to the level 
of my ideas, I am sure I can not get down to theirs 
without considerable difficulty. Misapprehensions 
are frequent. There is apt to be something too 
pointed about any modes of expression let fall un- 
der such circumstances, at which suspicious and 
sensitive dispositions may take umbrage. I do not 
blame them. If they should apprehend my line of 
induction, and I should even succeed in elevating 
them to my level, I doubt if they would feel at 
home. Iam afraid they would flounce about, and 
be as restless, and uneasy as any thing. So 
I cay to them, let the world wag. Swim with the 
current. Take iteasy. Keep cool. You go your 
way, I will go mine. If I ever have any thing to 
communicate, I'll drop a line by post. Or if you 
have any thing to say to me, theres Dr. Finney, 
of Oberlin, or my friend Fish of the Baptist church, 
that ought to be able to pul it right for you. 

Hoping soon to hear 1) re from you on matters 
and things in general, 1 am your affectionate 
Grey. 





brother, je 2) ey 

Tus Paessure.—In reviewing the events cf the last 
three or four weeks, it certainly speaks well for the 
general soundness of affairs of this city, that so little 
mischief has resulted from revelations so well caleu- 
lated to overthrow all confidence between man and 
map. Notwithstanding the eu’den and most unex- 
pected shock to publie credit and the consequent 
tightening of the purse strings of those who had here- 
tofore been free dispensers of their meana, there has 
been scarcely a failure of moment outside of the imme- 
diate circle of those implicated in the frauds recently 
discovered. True, two or three houses did at first 
eucenmb to the violence of the shock, but we believe 
that in nearly every important instence, matters have 
been satisfactorily rare now in a fair way 


of being 80o.—Com. Adv., 22d, 
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Ow a bright Sabbath morning in April, an in- 
valid traveler awoke in the convent of Mount 
Sinai, from a feverish and troubled dream. An 
acute illness that seemed for a time beyond con- 
trol, had prostrated his strength and brought him 
to the verge of the grave. Far from medical aid 
and from home comforts, he had resigned himself 
to die in the wilderness. For two days he had 
tossed wearily upon his rude bed on the stone 
floor of the convent cell, where first he had 
thrown himself in weakness and in pain, grateful 
even for such a relief from the vicissitudes and 
exposures of the desert. That night he had 
dreamed of the home from which he was sepa- 
rated by one third of the earth’s circumference ; 
the happy faces of childhood had smiled upon 
him ; the loving greetings of kindred had warmed 
his cheek; the well-known circle of Christian 
friends had welcomed him, and the great congre- 
gation had once more gathered to hear the Gos- 
pel at his lips. Then all this passed away consci- 
ously as a dream: he felt distinctly that this 
could not be; and instead of this glad retinion 
there came a solemn review of the past: the 
scroll of personal life, of the soul’s history, was 
uurolled there as it can not be here; the ministry 
of years came up for judgment; all public acts 
stood forth in visible connection with their private 
motives; and under the brow of Sinai, in the 
shadow of the Mount that once had burned with 
fire amid blackness and darkness and tempest, and 
whose every peak seemed still a living utterance 
of the voice that shook the earth, there passed an 
inquisition upon a solitary human spirit that the 
Great Day only can reveal. Where Moses said, 
“T do exceedingly fear and quake,” that soul was 
stirred and shaken to its inmost depths by the 
felt presence of God, the Judge of all. 

Next came a vision of the dreary vault in the 
convent garden, where wasting skeletons and dis- 
jointed members are rudely piled in niches, with- 
out mark or tablet to identify their former name 
and place in the living world; and a funeral on 
the day of death, unknelled, uucoffined, and un- 
known. 

The dreamer awoke—awoke to know that the 
crisis of disease was passed; that the fever was 
gone; and that the springs of life could move 
again onward and upward. The sun was shining 
brightly, and, crawling to the window of his cell, 
he drank in the pure, fresh, balmy, and bracing 
air, and looked upward into the liquid depths of 
heaven. There they stretched, calm, pure, un- 
fathomable, from peak to peak of Sinai, whose 
bald granite sides were bathed in sunlight, and 
whose highest summits sharply cleaved the sky 
that seemed to spring out of these as an arch 
from its pillars. This was the Sinai of which 
from childhood he had read with awe, and whose 
name is synonymous with all of dread in the 
presenve of that God who is a consuming fire. 
Above him was the Horeb 
Elijah had looked with trembling upon the rere- 
ward vision of the divine Majesty ; and beyond, the 
Sinai before whose burning speaking front, the 
whole camp of Israel had fallen to the ground as 
dead. Yet here, under tho brow of that same 
Sinai, the Sinai of the law seemed to dissolve like 
the dream of the night; the blackness and dark- 
ness and tempest passed away before that clear 
sun in that deep, clear sky, and from beyond the 
highest cliffs of Horeb and of Sinai, from that 
vast, living, translucent yet unfathomable depth 
of ether, came a voice that woke no terror, though 
it seemed the very voice of God. It spoke to 
that solitary, homeless spirit, these words of com- 
fort and of sympathy: ‘Thou art not come to 
the Mount that might be touched and that burned 
with fire, nor unto blackness and darkness and 
tempest, and the sound ofa trumpet and the voice 
of words ; but thou art come to Mount Zion, and 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the first 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God, 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus, the mediator of the 
new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 

Such was the voice of Sinai itself upon that 
calm, sweet Sabbath morning. It was not that 
the convent-bell at earliest dawn had sounded the 
summons to morning prayer, or that clouds of in- 
cense rose up from the base of Horeb, while the 
priestly choir in gorgeous vestments chanted the 
praises of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; no, at 
the foot of Sinai, under the name of Christian 
worship, is idolatry as grievous as the worship of 
the golden calf;—the traditionary spot where 
Moses stood, walled in as the Holy of holies, to be 
approached only with uncovered feet, and saluted 
upon beaded knee with lips of prayer; the burn- 
ing bush made perennial in monkish faith, fenced 
in from eyes and touch profane, to be saluted with 
crossings and other marks of adoration; all the 
machinery of idolatry erected in the name of 
Christ, just where idolatry was first forbidden. It 
was not the convent and the monks, the prayer, 
the chanting, the altars, the incense, the pictures 
of the Savior’s passion, or the sacrifice of the 
mass ; it was none of all these that robbed Sinai 
of its terror and gave it that holy calm. 

Nor was it that Sinai was any less stern and 
awful than it had seemed to the imagination : 
there it stood in the far desert, ten days distant 
from the cities of men, surr: unded by a huge cir- 
cumference of bald and rugged peaks, yet itsel/ 
apart fiom all, the primitive granite uprising from 
its everlasting foundations, treeless, herbless, leaf- 
less, 2s bare of veyetatiom as before the earth 
brought rth her grass—in its axpect, its massive- 
ness, on! its loneliness, the mot stern and awful 


where Moses and 


object in the wide world. It was not that amid 
this desert nakedness and gloom, at the base of 
Sinai there lay enfolded-in its giant arms an arti- 
ficial garden, with trees and flowers of various 
climes, and that the joyous bird, cleaving the blue 
depths beyond, sung his morning welcome from 
the peak where Moses quaked with dread. No, 
it was that He of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets spake had indeed come; that in Him 
the end of the law for righteousness had been ful- 
filled ; and that his presence in the believing soul 
made Sinai radiant with the glory of his grace, 
and woke the heavenly song of Moses and the 
Lamb. Then came in all its fullness the meaning 
of that sublime passage in Hebrews 12 : 18-25: 
Sinai transformed by Christ ; the old dispen- 
sation of Law transmuted and glorified by the 
new dispensation of Grace. 

Weeks after, the same traveler revived this 
joyous consciousness, when upon Mount Zion he 
preached to a little company of believers upon 
the glory of the divine love in Christ. 

Both Sinai and Zion were well chosen as repre- 
sentatives of their respective systems. The ap- 
proach to Sinai is through bald and shattered 
cliffs of granite; wild, ragged, naked rocks, that 
line the way in grand and solemn masses, as if to 
guard the avenue to the temple of Jehovah. The 
art and wealth of Egypt never reared an entrance 
to a temple so fit, so majestic, so awful, as that 
which the hand of God here fashioned for the 
place where he would show his glory. The earth 
presents no other spot so fitting for such a display 
of the divine Majesty as this peninsula of Sinai— 
separated by dreary wastes from the habitations 
of men, and for ever forbidding the noisy scenes 
of human life; encompassed by the sea on either 
hand; lined with mountain ranges that converge 
toward Sinai as their head, that compass it about, 
yet touch it not, but leave it in isolated grandeur 
for His throne;—a mountain of granite—the 
firmest, most enduring structure of the world; 
a naked rock, with no living growth to detract 
from its awfulness, to hide its majesty, or to strew 
it with the yearly marks of decay. It stands like 
an eternal sentinel to warn off unbelief, idolatry, 
and sin from the presence of the one only true and 
living God. 

The hosts of Israel, fresh from their victory 
over Amalek, defile into the plain upon the north- 
ern face of Horeb, from which the rock rises so 
sheer and bold that a plumb-line might be drop- 
ped from its summit to its base: their tents are 
pitched in long glittering rows before the Mount; 
their flocks are scattered among the scanty herb- 
age; the barriers are stretched around the base 
that might be touched; the whole congregation, 
purified in their persons and in their garments, 
stand trembling at the nether part of the Mount, 
in front of their encampment, while a thick cloud 
settles on the Mount, and thunders shake it and 
lightnings blaze, and the trumpet peals its deafen- 
ing blast; the great leader and the high priest 
of the people climb the rugged height and are 
hidden in the cloud; and now, amid the smoke 
of a furnace and the shock of an earthquake, a 
voice louder than the trumpet, deeper than the 
thunder, sounds in the ears of the people the words 
of the law. 

This fearful demonstration of material forces 
was needed to impress a people just emerged from 
the idolatry of Egypt with the idea of the abso- 
lute and irresistible supremacy of Jehovah—the 
one true and living God, the Lawgiver and the 
Judge. 

Quite in contrast with the drear and desolate 
grandeur of Sinai is the aspect of Zion. Like 
Sinai, indeed, it stands a mountain isolated 
in a basin among mountains; but it wears nothing 
of the wild and naked aspect of the Mountain of 
the Law. Mount Zion was the hill of David—the 
southernmost of the oblong group of hills upon 
which Jerusalem stands. Here David built his 
fortress and his house, and in his reign this city 
of David was the Jerusalem. Though the ascent 
of Zion is steep and abrupt, its sides are capable 
of cultivation, and give a terraced foothold to the 
vine, the olive, the fig, and the cereal products of 
the climate. Much as the soil is worn and culti- 
vation is neglected around Jerusalem, the contrast 
with Sinai is marked and pleasing, to one who 
enters Palestine from the desert. 

But Zion is spoken of mainly as a type. The 
heavenly Jerusalem is what the Apostle has in 
view. Sinai was the place of the temporary mani- 
festation of Jehovah as Lawgiver—Jerusalem the 
place of his permanent abode, for receiving the 
homage of his people and dispensing the blessings 
of his grace. Hence Zion is the type of heaven, 
We seek a city yet to come—a permanent cily, 
that hath foundations, whose builder is God. 
John saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem, come 
down out of heaven—a city of surpassing splen- 
dor, in which gold and crystal and precious stones, 
and a light that outshines the sun, and a river of 
life that never fails, are but the outline of the pic- 
ture that would shadow forth the spiritual through 
material forms. This scene of glory is filled with 
the presence of God. Here all his glories are 
revealed, without cloud or darkness, without thun- 
der and tempest, though with a radiance at which 
the seraphim that support the throne cover their 
faces with their wings. To this presence believers 
are introduced, not now with mortal eyes behold- 
ing, but with the eye of faith, seeing Him who 
is invisible, and approaching Jehovah upon his 
throne, even as Moses approached him upon 
Sinai. They come at once to this higher and 
more glorious manifestation of God; to them is 
given a spiritual perception of his presence, and 
they see him and think upon him, not as giving 
his law from a naked and forbidding mountain, 
but as dwelling in a blessed nome, which is to be 
their home also, in the fullness of his presence and 
his love. This is the aspect of Jehovah that the 
new dispensation presents to the believing mind. 
But while there is this contrast of the two dis- 
pensations, there is no conflict between them. It 
is not that the one was a dispensation of wrath 
and the other a dispensation of mercy. It is not 
that each shows forth exclusively a separate aspect 
of the Deity. Itis not that the nature of God 
or his dispositions toward man were in the mean 
time changed. Both systems were the offspring 
of love, and God was love in the giving of both. 
Christ did not abolish the law; he magnified it 
and made it honorable. But the system of re- 
demption appeals to another and a higher range 
of motives than were addressed under the law. 
That spoke to fear; this speaks to love; that 
worked through the visible and the palpable into 
the intellectual and the spiritual ; this brings the 





spiri:ual into immediate contact with the soul, 
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, and is within the power of Congress. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


through its most delicate susceptibilities, and sur- 
rounds it with the presence and the atmosphere 
of the unse n world. It is imtheir method of ap- 
proach to man and in the leading impression they 
would make upon the human mind that the 
systems mainly differ. They are adapted to dif- 
ferent stages in the development of the race in 
religious knowledge. The one is an advance upon 
the other in the character of the revelation and in 
the nature of its appeals, because of an advance 
in the capacity for perceiving truth, and in suscep- 
tibility to spiritual impressions on the part of the 
race to whom these are addressed. 

The first dispensation impressed upon the world 
the fundamental idea of God as a moral Gover- 
nor, wielding the sanctions of his eternal law ; the 
second, as it were, sinks the Governor in the 
Father, to be approached in confidence by loving 
children. The second could not have been with- 
out the first. God must be known and reverenced 
in his character and in the great principles of his 
government before there can be any basis of union 
and sympathy between him and his creatures, 
And then, when this intelligent knowledge of God 
is gained, and also an intelligent view of‘our own 
character in the light of his and of our relations 
to his law, the way for free and joyful access must 
be prepared by the demonstration of his love in 
putting away our sins. Then from God the Law- 
giver, we come to God the Father ; then from the 
smoke of Sinai, we turn to the peaceful radiancy 
of Zion, and enter the city of our God. 
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THE GREAT CAMPAIGN: HOW TO 
VOTE. 





In conducting the great campaign upon which 
they now have entered, the friends of freedom 
must remember that they have to deal with a 
compact, subtile, well-organized, powerful, deter- 
mined, unprincipled foe—a foe elated with suc- 
cess, and having at command all the present 
resources of a victorious party. They should 
therefore study well the plan of the campaign, 
waste no time upon unavailing efforts, but strike 
promptly and unitedly at those points where suc- 
cess is sure. First of all, the friends of freedom 
should have a sonsciousness of their own real 
strength. The Nebraska bill, though a triumph, 
is the triumph of fraud. The capture of Burns is 
the triumph of an unconstitutional act of the 
federal government over State sovereignty and 
common law. Such triumphs of strategy and of 
military foree do not carry with them the moral 
weight of the community. If there is any virtue 
left in the people, these will prove dear-bought 
triumphs for the victors. The people of the 
North and West would not have sanctioned the 
repeal of the prohibition of slavery in the new 
territories. The people of Boston, if left to them- 
selves, would not have suffered Burns to be carried 
back into slavery. The strength of the people is 
on the side of freedom ; and that strength directed 
wisely and unitedly toward one end, will as- 
suredly prevail. 

It is idle to waste time just now upon petitions 
for any modification of the Fugitive-Slave Law, or 
for the repeal of the Nebraska bill. Neither of 
these could be gained from the present Congress ; 
and the time and the sympathy that would be 
wasted upon such petitions had far better be 
husbanded for other uses. It is no less a waste 
of sympathy to excite local mobs against particu- 
lar acts of despotism, when we need a solemn and 
persistent effort to rid the country of despotism 
itself. We shall be strongest while calmly but 
earnestly pursuing those legal measures that 
are within our reach for the overthrow of the 
slave usurpation. 

The first thing to be accomplished is to secure 
State, county, and town officers, who, by all con- 
stitutional means, will maintain the sovereignty of 
each State over its own soil for the protection of 
human freedom. This Connecticut has provided 
for in her statute for the defense of liberty. 

The next thing ts to secure a Congress that will 
denationalize slavery, by repealing the Fugitive- 
Slave Law, by prohibiting slavery in the terri- 
tories, by abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia and in the territories, by prohibiting 
the admission of new slave States into the Union, 
and by abolishing the domestic slave-trade. 

Every one of these measures is constitutional, 

We do not 
enumerate these as a formal platform of party 
organization, nor as the indispensable conditions 
of a present union of the friends of freedom. 
But if the usurpations of slavery in the federal 
government are to be checked—if the dominant 
and insolent career of slavery is to be arrested— 
if our elections and our national councils are ever 
to be rid of this dangerous element of agitation, 
every one of these measures must be carried by a 
vote so triumphant as to give a perpetual quictus 
to the idea of making slavery a national institution. 
We can not stop short of this whole scheme of 
purgation. To be sure, not all this can be carried 
just now, though it might all be carried in one 
session, by a Congress of the right tone. It may 
not be wise to push for all this at once; but we 
are persuaded that the broader platform is better 
than the narrower, more sure to rally the strength 
of freedom and more sure in the end to prevail. 
Opposition to the present administration has 
been suggested by some as a new basis of politi- 
cal action. But this is too narrow and indefinite 
a basis, and no practical good could result from 
it for three years. 
Others have suggested the repeal of the Ne- 
braska bill as the basis of union among the 
friends of liberty ; but this again is limited, and 
if carried, would only throw us back upon the old 
basis of compromise, which would embarrass our 
future resistance to the aggrandizement of the 
slave power. Weare happily rid of compromises, 
though this relief does not mitigate the treachery 
of those who have abolished them. 

What is wanted is a bold aggressive movement 
against slavery, wherever it has entrenched itself 
within the national domain. We have lost ground 
for lack of this in the past. The slave faction has 
taken the attitude of aggression. The South has 
changed its ground: it no longer apologizes for 
slavery ; it no longer pleads for time and patience 
that it may abolish slavery in its own way; it 
boldly defends slavery from history, policy, politi- 
cal economy, and the word of God; it demands 
that slavery shall be national and perpetual; and 
we must meet that issue. 

Says the Richmond Enquirer: 


“Tt is an indisputable fact, that the people of the 
South have come to regard the institution of slavery 





with feelings and views very different from the tra- 


ditional prejudices which they had been content to 
accept without investigation or inquiry. So radical 
and complete a change in public sentiment in 
respect to a subject of so much interest, could not 
occur without attracting the observation and excit- 
ing the curiosity of intelligent thinkers. 

oe * * * * 
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The present pro-slavery varneyb the South is the 
ell of philosophic inquiry and honest conviction. 

“For a long time the people of the South were 
content to accept slavery as an existing fact—an 
established institution—without investigating its 
nature, or exploring the principles of its foundation. 
Nay, more—the prejudices against slavery which 
were prevalent in the earliest years of the republic, 
were inherited by the descendants of the men who 
had declared the slave-trade a crime against hu- 
manity. An universal spirit of skepticism and in- 
difference prevailed in regard to slavery; it was 
very generally conceded to be a wrong, but a wrong 
for which others were responsible, and for which 
there was no present and adequate remedy. The 
policy in respect to the institution was a policy of 
tolerance and delay—tolerance for a necessary and 
unavoidable evil, and delay in adopting any measures 
for its amelioration. 

“* At last the slaveholder was aroused from his stu- 
pid apathy. The assaults of the abolitionists drove 
him to inquiry and discussion. He was forced to 
look to the defense of his property. He investi- 
gated slavery in its origin, nature, and operation. 
He discussed it as a moral, social, and political 
problem. He tried it by the test of religion, right, 
and reason. And what was the result? Why, that 
very condition of public sentiment which aboli- 
tionists contemplate with amazement. Hereditary 
prejudices were swept away; blind instincts were 
corrected ; the understanding of men was excited 
to healthful and effective action; ancient theories 
were exploded, and the institution of slavery was 
viewed in its true relations. For long the people 
of the South declined the challenge to discussion 
and controversy. But when they were driven into 
the field, they astonished and confounded the ene- 
my by their resources and their triumphant re- 
sistance. 

“The slaveholder no longer shrinks from a con- 
test of argument. Con t in the justice of his 
cause, he readily accepts the defiance of the aboli- 
tionist. 

“The result of all this inquiry and controversy 
is a prevalent conviction among the people of the 
South, that there is nothing in _ their — of 
slavery for which they can not find abundant war- 
rant in Seripture, in reason, in the philosophy of 
human society, and in the spirit of a genuine phi- 
lanthropy. 

“Tt is fortunate for slavery that the controversy 
with abolition is reduced to an issue of fact and ar- 
gument. The plausible fallacies of the abolition- 
ists will disappear before the revelations of the cen- 
sus. Casuists may dispute over the nice distinctions 
of ethical science until all just perceptions of right 
and wrong are confounded; but statistics will 
speedily and conclusively determine the effect of 
slavery as an economic and social institution, Al- 
ready has it been shown by irresistible argument, 
that the proportion of wealth to the individual in a 
slaveholding community greatly exceeds that in the 
free States. Even in the North, candid men con- 
cede that their liberty is rapidly degenerating into 
license and anarchy.” 
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_ Now this is only a somewhat bolder avowal of 
a state of feeling that is becoming general 
among the slaveholders of the South; that is 
shadowed forth in conventions and congressional 
debates, and in the action or non-action of eccle- 
siastical bodies. 

We can not meet this feeling by defeating the 
Administration or repealing the Nebraska bill; 
we must take higher and bolder ground, namely, 
the utter negation of slavery within the province 
of the federal government. We are persuaded 
that the people of the North and West are pre- 
pared to take this ground. Six weeks ago, when 
we submitted the above programme to several 
friends of freedom, we were almost discouraged 
from publishing it, lest it should prove too sweep- 
ing to be practicable. But a careful study of the 
workings of the public mind in that interval, has 
satisfied us that some such bold and aggressive 
movement is what is demanded, and what can be 
carried. Says Hen. James Meacham : 

“In this posture of affairs, I trust that the Whigs 
of Vermont, holding the first State Convention since 
the passage of the Nebraska bill, will take ground 
wisely and firmly that 

“1, There shall be no more territory acquired by 
the funds of freemen, unless on the express condi- 
tion that slavery shall be jor ever excluded from it. 

“2. That on no condition shal] another slave 
State ever be added to the Union. 

“3, That slavery shall be wiped out of every part 
of the republic, except where shielded by positive 
municipal law.” 

The Whigs of Vermont did take this ground, 
as appears by the following resolution : 

“Regarding it [the Nebraska bill] as a repudia- 
tion and annulment by the South of the Compro- 
mises of 1850, and Baltimore Platform of 1852, so 
far as they relate to slavery, ‘the act for the reco- 
very of fugitives from labor included,’ we pledge 
ourselves for the repeal of that act, and to resist the 
admission of Utah and New-Mexico as States with- 
out constitutions excluding slavery; and, finally, 
regarding it as a violation of the plighted faith of 
the South, for the purpose of extending slavery 
against our will, our conscience, and our mghts, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to the defense of freedom, 
by the restriction of slavery to the States in which 
it exists—by the exclusion of slavery, at the earliest 
practicable moment and by all constitutional means, 
from all federal territory, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the District of Columbia inclusive—by opposing the 
admission to the Union of any new State tolerating 
slavery, whether it be formed from territory belong- 
ing to Texas or elsewhere—and by resisting the ac- 
quirement of any new territory wherein slavery 
exists, unless its prohibition for ever shall first have 
been provided for.” 

The late Free-Labor Convention in Ohio takes 
similar ground : 

‘“* Resolved, That we are opposed to the extension 
of slavery, and that we deprecate and repudiate the 
principles of the platform adopted by the self-styled 
Democratic Convention of last May, held in this 
city, to sustain the Nebraska swindle. 

* Resolved, That we will waive all party predilec- 
tions, and in concert, by all lawful means, seek to 
place every branch of the federal government in the 
hands of men who will assert the rights of freedom, 
and restore the Missouri Compromise, and refuse, 
under all circumstances, to tolerate the extension of 
slavery.” 

Similar action has been had in Maine, New- 
Hampshire, Connecticut, in this State, and 
throughout the West. Such resolutions show 
that the people whose indignation is now so 
thoroughly roused by the treachery of the South 
will not be satisfied with a return to the status 
quo, which will only give the slave faction oppor- 
tunity for new treachery and aggression. That 
faction must be put down; and it will not be 
put down effectually unti! all the measures we 
have enumerated are enacted by law. This must 
be the final aim of any comprehensive and ade- 
quate campaign for freedom. 

Tiow, then, shall this campaign be conducted # 
We need not waste words in saying that, in such 
a struggle, no use can be made of the so-called 
Democratic party in any of its branches. And 
this we say with the more freedom and confi- 
dence, because upon such questions of political 
economy as a tariff and a national bank we agree 
more nearly with that party than with any other. 
But on the question of freedom or slavery, nei- 
ther the Democratic party as a whole, nor any of 
its leaders, is worthy to be tru ted. 

Neither can we look to the Whig party to re- 
dress the wrongs inflicte1 upon the Constitut’on 
and the country by thes ave faction. Many W ig 
journals at the North, and Whig Conventions in 





several of the States, have spoken in decided con- 
demnation of the Nebraska iniquity. But so like- 
wise have some Democratic journals and bodies— 
refusing to indorse the present Administration. 
Yet the cause of freedom owes nothing to the 
Whig party in the past. That party opened 
the iniquitous bargaining with Texas. That 
party gave us the Fugitive-Slave Law. The 
great leaders of that party in the past thirty 
years, Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, did more 
to fasten slavery upon the nation than any other 
men in public life. Clayton, Everett, and others 
of its present leaders would pursue the same 
policy. The refusal of many Whigs to vote 
for General Scott, because they suspected him 
of sympathizing with Mr. Seward, brought upon 
the country the calamity under whieh it now 
groans. Through that party, as such, the 
friends of freedom can make no essential pro- 
gress. 

We honor the position of the Whigs of Ver- 
mont and of Maine. But their principles can 
not be carried in a National Convention. A 
Whig party, restricted to the North, can .not 
hope to prevail in a general election; and a 
National Whig party can be sustained only by 
concessions to the South, which, as heretofore, 
would prove fatal to liberty. It is not reasonable 
that those who have come so late into the battle 
for freedom should demand of Liberty Men and 
Free-Soil Democrats a union with their party 
as a condition of cooperation. 

The following excellent remarks of the Tribune 
are exactly in point: 

“A good deal of discussion is now going on 
touching the propriety of maintaining the Whig 
party as a national organization, and what is rather 
striking is, that among the most zealous advocates 
of its perpetuation, we find The Union and The 
Richmond Enquirer! A thief escaping the police 
could not more heartily exult at his fortune, than 
do these disinterested and patriotic journals at the 
hope of seeing the Whigs planting themselves again 
on the Baltimore Platform of 1852, and grinding 
over the worn-out old grist of forgotten contests 
and defeats. There was a time when these new- 
vamped advocates of Whiggery feared the Whigs 
would take a different course, and that, uniting with 
all others who desire the restoration of the Missouri 
Compromise, they would hurl from power the plot- 
ters and traitors who have villainously and treacher- 
ously opened the North-west to slavery. But now 
The Union takes heart again, and, relying on such 
journals as The Boston Courier, The Albany Regis- 
ter, and The Detroit Advertiser, calculates on beat- 
ing the honest men of the country, and confirming 
the recent iniquity by division among the friends of 
SJreedom. sod 

“ We trust that nothing will induce any Whig to 
distrust the sincerity with which Mr, Pierce’s organ 
thus sustains the Whig party, or to give less than 
its due weight to the advice which would tie the 
North to the backs of such compromise-breakers 
and slave-driving politicians as Mr. James C. Jones, 
Mr. Badger, Mr. Dawson, Mr, Clayton, Mr. Toombs, 
Mr. A. H. Stephens, and the rest of those who have 
so entirely renounced the Whig party to serve the 
interests of slavery. Every Whig whocan embrace 
these individuals in his politicr! affections may be 
sure that at the same time he renders to Pierce and 
Douglas the dearest service in his power, and does 
all he can to extend slavery, and renders its domi- 
nation omnipotent in the country. That is what 

The Union and The Richmond Enquirer mean, in 
their anxiety for the maintenance of the Whig or- 
ganization; and it is what The Boston Courier and 
The Albany Register are aiming at, whether they 
know it or not. There is no serving two masters 
in this struggle ; and he that is not for liberty above 
all things else, is for slavery altogether.” 

With the Liberty party we have never had 
any special sympathy. It is too crotchety to 
command extensive confidence, and it can not 
rally Whigs and Democrats to its old platform. 

Shall we then have anew party? That does not 
seem to be feasible. The leaders for such a party do 
not appear. Mr. Seward adheres to the Whig 
party ; Mr. Chase adheres to the Free Democracy ; 
Mr. Sumner maintains an independence of all 
party obligations. Besides, we do not want the 
machinery of a new party. The great object now 
in view would be defeated by the complications 
of a party platform to which every ism would 
contribute its plank. 
rally to itself 


Such a party could not 


any considerable amount of 
strength, 

How then shall the desired concentration of 
With 


a wide-spread consciousness of a determination to 


feeling on behalf of freedom be obtained ? 


resist the aggressions of slavery, the friends of 
Constitutional Liberty are yet at a loss how to 
bring their strength to bear unitedly upon the 
enemy. 
tion. 


What is wanted is simply concerted ac- 
But those who have hitherto moved only 
under party drill, can not see how this can be 
gained without party organization. To our mind 
the way is exceedingly plain. What wonde 
have been achieved by the simple pledge of Tem- 
perance?) Why may there not be a pLeper ¥F 
FREEDOM subscribed 


oR 
by tens of thousands of 
voters, which without of necessity detaching any 
man from his party, shal] yet secure his whole 
influence, whether in that party or out of it, for 


of freedom ? 


the cause Here is a form of pledge 
which may answer the purpose, at least until a 
better is offered: 

I hereby pledge myself to vote for no candidate 
for any office, whether State, county, city, or 
town, who will not formally refuse to assist in 
any manner in the rendition of fugitives from 
service under the Fugitive-Slave Law ; and to vote 
for no candidate for Conyress who will not pledge 
himself to oppose the admission of any new 
slave State into the Union, and to do all in his 
power for the repeal of any and all acts of Con- 
gress that recognize, extend, protect, or perpetuate 
the institution of slavery. 

If this pledge is signed by the friends of free- 
dom, and carried out in good faith, they can elect 
every member of the next Congress from the 
North and West, of whatever party, upon that 
one platform. The knowledge of such a pledge 
will bring forth candidates of the right sort. 
It will have tho ubiquitous power of the “ Know- 
Nothings,” without their dangerous vice of secresy. 
This question is not to be settled by praying 
merely, but by voting ; and the friends of free- 
dom of all parties can vote in concert by sub- 
scribing the simple terms of this pledge. Let 
then the pledge be cireulated in every neighbor- 
hood; let the dicta of party conventions be ig- 
nored, and the voice of the people utter itself 
with a spontaneous and irresistible majesty. 
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Work ror Warm Weartner.—QOn one of the 
hottest days of last weck, thermometer at 98 deg., 
we had to enter the names of over one hundred 
new subscribers, with their post office addresses, etc. 
These names had to be written over four times, and 
in addition to the regular routine of the office, made 
a heavy day’s work. However, we should not be 
weary of entering new subscrivers were their name 
“legion ;” and we trust our agents and friends will 
not relax their efforts in order to spare us during 





the hot weather. 
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“THE DIFFERENCE,” 


Unper this caption we find the followin, 
Late Virginia Sentinel : 
“The South has lately had a trial of its fide 


with assaulting Mr. Dana, one of the a)..." 
counsel in the Boston slave case. This . 


man } 


air 


Dana, as only an abolitionist, and an ahoii:,, 
under the protection of the court, could have , 
and under this provocation is supposed Vg 
struck the foul-mouthed lawyer aevery om, 
blow during one of his evening rambles. “]j. ,/..* 
to Louisiana, whither he was followed by » ;..." 
tion from the Governor of Massachusetis. cen 
apply abolition doctrine to this case: ‘{1,.... 
poor fugitive, fleeing from those who are , ae 
against his liberty, and taking shelter »,.. 
Shall we feed the hungry and clothe the nay.5,* 
or shall we deliver up a brother fleeing from 4... 
pressor, without a jury trial, or legal proo » 
crime, into the hands of those who seek tp ., 
and degrade him. Even if what is charge}, ."" 
is it to be considered here in the South ; 

box an abolitionist, aye box him hay ;., 
gratuitous impudence? And are Souther 

be called upon to play the catch-poll for thes: 
thirsty man-hunters, who come among us {,,' 
down a human being anda brother? No. ry 

us ring the bells and post up the placards, anj«... 
from the pulpits and gather the mob: ; 
these blood-hounds that here, at least, 2 
rights and feelings are respected.’ Thus the p.. 
of Louisiana might have spoken, and not 2. 
more foolishly than did the abolitionists of Be 
while they had the provocation of the B 
example to prompt them tothiscourse, Bu: 
did not speak. The fugitive was promptly 
quietly given up to the operation of the law 
State whence he had escaped. Such is th 
ence between abolition and Southern jo, 
regard for constitutional engagements." 


Only one Journal in this city } 
weakness to reprint this silly article, 
some point or argument. Perhaps w 
lighten the Sentinel as to the real differ 
the cases. Why did not the people of Loy 
resist by violence the arrest of this crimina 

1. Because he was demanded as a fug 
justice, and not as a fugitive from slayer, 
was charged with committing a crime, ~ 
making himself free, and the moral sens 
a slaveholder makes a distinction 
for sympathy in the two cases. 

2. The people of Louisiana knew tha: | 
rendered criminal would have a fair tria 
and could not be deprived of his liber 
The pe 


knew exactly the reverse with regard t 


pl 


by due process of law, 

3. Even the poor honor of a slavel 
feel a contempt fora man who had hir 
tg the base work of slave-catching, and 
played the cowardly part of an assa 
would be glad to be rid of such « fel! 
from their doubtful society. 

If the Sentinel would draw a t 


tell us how the people of Charleston and 


para 


jana treated a commissioner from Mas 
who had come to look after citizen 
chusetts, unlawfully imprisoned in other ~ 
wae 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
REVOLUTION 


We have recently shown that th 
doctrine of the right of revolution 
Fourth of July commemorags, ha 
wholly buried under the inconsiderate | 
obedience to law as Jaw, with which: the pr 
the pulpit have abounded since 
servative a divine as Dr. Spring conter 
ably for that right, and now we t! 


1850. 


find th 
conservative Journal of Commerce, 
sisted upon the most implicit obed 
human authority, calmly pleading fo 
rectionists in Spain, and defending t! 
insisting upon the duty of revolutio 

ust 


are 80 and so edifying that 


readers to profit by them : 


We quite agree with Hume when L 
the most inviolable attachment to the ! 
country is everywhere acknowledged a 
tue; and when the people are not so |} 
have any legislature but a single person, t 
loyalty, in that case, may be the truest po! 
But when that single person is regardles 
human and divine—when she is nothing | 
to lustful passion herself, and the source 
ment as well as detilement to her peop) 
‘truest patriotism,’ we can not but think, ¥ 
to eradicate an evil, which, like a canker-wort 
have made the nation rotten at its very 
the people of Madrid, say the accounts, 
ing round their sovereign, whose appeara: 
streets excited their enthusiasm; and « 
who were disposed to take part with th: 
only cried, ‘Long live the Queen, and 
the Ministers !’ 

“Well, it may do something toward | 
better state of things, to put down t) 


the Constitution in surrendering up the may ,.,2 “ 


been grievously blackguarded and abused be 











who can be parties, in any way, to such : 
tions as now prevail in the highest p! 
kingdom. But the reform, though it : 
can not stop there. The whole system! 
the whole system, alike of Church and 5 
it must be taken to pieces, and or t 
its place, on a sounder basis and of ' 
rials. Such a crisis as has arisen, t 

the whole, promising rather than other 
thing almost would be better than thing 
are, which are not only obstructive of @ 
but so utterly demoralizing. Spain, ins 
present condition, is one of the plag 
Christendom; and they are friends 0 
morality, as well as of political free 
human improvement, who would sch £ 
condition by a thorough regeneration. 


These principles are particular!) 
the of Washington and ‘ 
The evil of slavery is making this nat 
The “truest patriot 
by a thorough ! 


meridian 


at its very core.” 
be to eradicate it * 
An “inviolable attachment to the 
always a virtue, the Journal of Com 
We begin to think ther 
science left in Wall street. 


witness. 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TKA! 


Ir has been propose 


gress to withdraw from the coast of A" 
naval force now kept there by our gove! 


seriously 





Fee 


conformity with treaty stipulations bet 
country and Great Britain. The pret’ 
the squadron is of no use in suppress!Z 
venting the slave-trade. The rew! oy ide 
move one obstacle out of the way of & 
and to take one step toward givi rg it | 


has been <depr 


character of which it 
1808. 

As tw the pretense, its falsehood may * 
understood by any mau who does 20! 
be deceived. The facts detailed in © 
Foote’s recent work, “ Africa and 


4 
the 4 


. ’ all d 
Flag,” are enough to remove al! ¢ 


the real object, we are confident that © 
intere:t in the American slave-trade * 
erful enough to defeat it. Consisien J 
requires that either the African - 
legalized, or the Virginia slave-trae® 
but the interest of so great « ™ 








stronger than consistency. 


Juty 27, 1854.| 


CONGREGATI' INALISM IN ¢ 


Rev. GEORGE W. Perxins, 
Conn., has been invited to the pas 
First Congregational Church, in Chic 
the church he has served for the 


ears wi 
rel ae 
our brethren and friends in Con 
rally be weakened by his remo 


t but norral 


distance, We ©” | r 
at Chicago and the cl 

West, on the prospe 
strength. We understand 


that 


? 


th so much efficiency will 
uctant consent to his resignatior 


al t 


nls 


dia 


hes and m 
t f this add 


M 


quested the First Church and Socie 


to unite with hin i 

Consociation for his dismission. 
-«- 
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Grecory Hovss, 


n calling the 


( 


lately spent some d ays at this new Tew 
qishes to refer to it as a first-class b 
ligion is duly honored as well as temy 
t i 


der, and where every arrangemer 
’ 


comfort of the trav: ler: 
clean and well-ventilated 
D well-prepared viands, ! 
5 table, and merning and ey 
lor, with civil att 
cheerfulness 


7. 


Tur INDEPENDENT 

have inquired th 

; Independent on sal 

| toga and other wat: 

S that no ove has und: 
those establishment 
city, and thue cot ld 
any other, and doubt! 
eeiving satisfactory « 
if they had it’ Try t 


MONEY-MARKET 
Turner is more che 


week. The banks 


ceipts greater than th: 


rfulness in W 


. 


) securities, where th« 
S can be had on call at s 
} any reasonable extent 
i said, have loaned, 


, 
lars 


million of dol withi 
security only first 

) short ‘ 

The stock-market « 

} withstanding the 
seems to be nc 


gilt-edged” | 


s they 
only to a limited « 

ito invest want to kn 
these “in 
keep fast horse 
broker,” are just n 
racter, good family 

P similar qualities, ar 
|e but demanded. ; 


sibility, (except in C 

“ financier,” 
: 
ston, which it is h« ped 1 

| The Insurance 
Eblow in the lo ' 
had on board two thousa 
only about half of wh 
It was probably th 
embracing the most cos ly d 


laces, merinos, printed goods, et 
ship and cargo must be at least 


securities, unles 


etitutior 


as being 
public now-a-days. On 


been taught by the late / 


will suffer about equally in thi 

By the steamer “ Pacifi "we ha 
news from Europe, but nothing of in 
seat of war. Sir Char! 
army, has made no very ¢ 
of late. H 


course at C 


; 

Such 
} called 

The ec 
stock on hand is much » 
12,000 bales. 

We have two week 
$2,000,000 in gold. TI 
anticipated, and it 
demand fi r foreign : 

The official bank av: 


ent a general incre 


& course 
ma terly 


tton-market 





Nn increase in Loan: 
@in in Specie..... 
crease of Dey Osite 


The following will s} 


Geytiemen: Fron 
means of transit, ef 
years, and the inorea 
Btates, great number 
the opportunity of 
“La bello France” } 
pots of th Wor 
in your modern hist 
ducator. To break 


"Old 


ips of home, hows \ 
eat service in the fort 
acter. Great moral : 
ees; but for these, we: 

tives, in the form of 

rinciples and habite. [: 

he eum of happy ul te 

Averse of nation with nat 

nd sentiment is widened: mut 
eloped ; old antipathi sare t 
4 the erroneous i: I 
ted or w holly effaced 
ae doubtles 

: © are still « 

aeir opinions of distant m< ind ¢ 
Pr the periodical press, For such | 
etchings of French life and chara 
may be studied in the met: 
bistorical an 


: of 


no 


mtent « 


polis 
alysis that | propose, | 
ome of the leading features of the 
er with the philc eophi t 
*gitimate prineip! 2 

First, of Paria iteel{ 
nonde,” 
Through 


' mn pl 
a long euee the cir 
whether bearing the nam 
ident, have made the adornin 
Batter of prime imp With 
Pasion, sometimes indulged to 
“Sasted that he had proved himself 
an selecting and « ing a 
the Palace and grounds of V 
Pier, with all hia prodigi 
Partly executed many vast and 
he wee Paris, in w hich, to } 
ad not exclusive referen: 
4@ French, In thie, at least, h 
"azzle, but to bleea, by th ultip 
Arete especially thore of a 
lst he dan 1 ] 
t hie teaapaare bore tion of ti 
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